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WiHORARE, YOU 


* For Every Other Sunday. 
IN SAMPLER TIMES. 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


Lirtte Matilda Mary Jane, 

My great-great-aunt was she; 

Her sampler hangs upon the wall, 
Of queer embroidery. 

She did not spell her sampler words 
As I at school am taught; 

They sound, oh, very different, 
And don’t look as they ought. 


“ Alle daye doth toyle ye busie Bee 
51 like Him wil ever B.” ‘ 


A wreath of roses green and blue 
Surrounds these curious words, 

And two red things with purple spots 
(1 think they’re meant for birds). 

A funny little willow-tree 

Stands up on either side; 

I never saw such trees as those, 
With leaves so long and wide. 


And down below a solemn cow, 

With legs of blue and red, 

Looks at a strange, fat, one-eyed sheep, 
With bristles on its head. 

I wonder, when I see those birds 

And that queer sheep and cow, 

If little girls, like other things, 

Were different from now? 


It seems to me it must be so, 

Or else how could it be 

That she, Matilda Mary Jane, 

Who looked so much like me 

(Her picture’s in the library, 

Hung high upon the wall) 

Should be, they say, my great-great-aunt, 
When, oh, she seems so small ? 


‘ For Every Other Sunday. 
SPECKLE AND THE FLY. 


BY DOROTHY KING. 


NCE upon a time there was a little brook 
which splashed along merrily over stones 
and fallen trees, and wound itself prettily 

in and out amongst tall green grass. Sometimes 
great trees bent their branches over it, and there 
the water was nice and cool. Often a bright little 
flower gleamed from its bank, and its pretty face 
was reflected as though it were standing before a 
looking-glass. All through the day green and 


blue flies would skim lightly along on the rippling 


If I am asked who is the greatest man, 1 an- 
swer, The best; and, if I am required to say 
who is the best, I reply, He that has deserved the 
most of his fellow-creatures. 

Sir W. Jones. 


water, and dart back and forth, causing the little 
O brave poets! keep back nothing, nor mix fishes, who lived down deep in the bottom of the 
falsehood with the whole; look up Godward; brook, to make swift rushes for them. 


speak the truth in worthy song from earnest There was a great big elm which, when I was a 
soul; hold, in high poetic duty, truest truth little girl, I used to climb; and its branches reached 
the fairest beauty! — Mrs. Brownine. out so far over the water and hung so low that on 
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very clear days I could look down into the shady 
pool beneath it, and see what the fishes were doing. 
I saw lots of things happen there that I could tell 
you of, but I think you will like best to hear about 
Speckle and the fly. Speckle was a little trout, 
not more than four inches long; and his home was 
just beneath the water where the shadow from the 
big elm was the deepest. He was very pretty, 
indeed, with bright red spots that glistened and 
shimmered in the sun; and he had a funny little 
finny tail which he moved from side to side almost 
all the time, whenever I watched him. Now 
Speckle was so good-natured and happy that he 
had lots of friends and playmates. You know it is 
just the same with little girls and boys, too. If 
they are cheerful and generous and kind, they have 
ever so many more friends than little girls and 
boys who are selfish and complaining. 

But, out of all the little trout Speckle knew, he 
liked Finny the best. Finny lived in a cool, shady 
nook near an alder bush, a few rods farther up the 
stream; but he either came to see Speckle or 
Speckle went to see him every day. Almost 
every morning they would go off together for quite 
a distance; and now and then some little fly would 
happen to float along on the water right over their 
heads, and whichever little trout saw it first would 
dart up and catch it in his mouth, and then dart 
back again, for they both thought the flies tasted 
good. Sometimes they chased each other, just the 
same as little boys and girls do when they play 
tag. Quite often a number of Speckle’s friends 
would gather together, and race to see who could 
swim the fastest; and, as Speckle always won, he 
was quite a hero. But every day or two a play- 
mate would suddenly disappear, and never come 
back; and Finny and Speckle began to wonder 
what had become of them, for the racers were 
getting fewer all the time now, and they were 
beginning to get frightened. 

“Finny,” said Speckle one morning, “ you know 
it’s been raining nearly every other day; and every 
time it rains somebody disappears. I think the 
rain must have something to do with it, don’t you?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered Finny. “I don’t 
quite see how it can; but I tell you what, we'll 
look sharp next time it rains, and perhaps we can 
find out somehow.” 

“It’s just dreadful they go so suddenly. Oh, 
dear, I wonder if we'll go, too, just the same 
way!” said Speckle. 

The two little friends played together till toward 
evening, when suddenly Speckle said: “O Finny, 
it looks like rain. Just see that big black cloud 
coming!” 

And, sure enough, the cloud came, and grew 
blacker and blacker till it seemed to cover every- 
thing; and then the rain came down gently. 

“Now we'll watch,” said Speckle. 

Pretty soon a bright green fly flitted about the 
water above them; and, when helighted, quick as a 
flash Finny darted for him. Speckle waited, but 
Finny did not come right back again; and after 
about a minute Speckle grew anxious, and swam 
around, looking everywhere for him and calling 
him all the time. 

“QO Finny, Finny, why don’t you come back? 
Come, Finny. I can’t find you. Finny, Finny, 
Finny!” 

But still his little playmate did not appear; and 
Speckle knew that the dreadful thing had really 
come, and taken him away. Poor, little, lonesome 
Speckle! He did not know what to do. So by 
and by he decided to go home, when suddenly he 
saw the bright green fly again skimming lightly 
along on the water. 

“There, now, there’s that same fly, I’m sure. 
Tl try to catch him myself, and perhaps I'll find 
out what’s happened to Finny. Oh, I do so hope 
dear little Finny isn’t dead,” thought Speckle; and 


then he darted up through the cool water, and 
seized the fly firmly in his little mouth. But, oh, 
what a sharp pain he felt when he caught the fly: 
and, before he could do anything, he was whirled 
through the air on the end of a line, and came 
down at last with a dreadful thump on the ground. 
Then a man took him up in his hands, and tore 
the green fly out of his poor, little, aching mouth, 
and then threw Speckle into a basket lined with 
soft green moss. The moss felt damp and cool; 
and, although Speckle had grown very faint and 
weak, he managed to flop around a little to see 
if there were any way for him to get out. Sud- 
denly he saw something with bright red spots 
lying very still on the moss, and his heart beat 
fast when he realized that it was poor little Finny. 

“Finny,” he whispered, “are you dead? Dear 
Finny, can’t you speak to me? I’m here with 
you.” ; 

Only a faint little gasp from Finny answered 
him. Then Speckle gave another flop, and at last 
lay still close to his little friend. Finny was 
dying fast, he knew; and all the time he was 
growing weaker himself. The rain was coming 
down now in torrents; and the moss was growing 
very wet,—so wet that Finny began to feel a 
little better. 

“Speckle,” he whispered, “I heard the man say 
that he thought trout-fishing was great fun. He 
said he did it every summer for amusement.” 

“Q Finny,” said Speckle, “to think of his 
killing us for fun! I wonder if he’d like to have 
some great big thing come and kill him for fun!” 

Just then they heard the man muttering: “ How 
tiresome this rain is! Seems asif ’twould never 


stop. I’m getting so wet, I guess I’ve got to go 
home. I say, Jim, let’s cross the brook on those 
stones. We can get home quicker that way.” 


“There must be two of them,” said Speckle. 
“Well, anyway, they haven’t caught many of us 
this time.” 

“Oh, I say, Jim,” the man went on, “you take 
the basket and I'll carry the rods.” And Speckle 
and Finny felt themselves rudely lifted into the 
air. 

But Jim tried to hurry too fast across the wet, 
slippery stones; and his feet slid out from under 
him, and he sat down in the water, overturning the 
basket in his fall. As the basket turned wrong 
side up, out dropped Speckle and Finny; and 
down, down, down, they went into the cool 
depths below, at every second gaining strength, 
the water refreshed them so steadily. 

They heard Jim cry: “Oh, there go the trout! 
T’ve lost em.” 

“Yes,” shouted the two little fishes at the same 
moment, “and you never’ll catch us again; and 
we'll tell all of our friends about you, you horrid, 
hateful, wicked men! ” 

After a few minutes Speckle and Finny felt all 
right again, and home they went to call their 
playmates together. When they were all gathered 
in a group, and the dreadful story had been told, 
each little trout promised never to try to catch 
bright green flies again; and, since that time, I 
believe not a single little trout has been caught 
there. 


Summer fading, winter comes,— 
Frosty mornings, tingling thumbs, 
Window robins, winter rooks — 
And the pictured story books. 


Water now is turned to stone 
Nurse and I can walk upon; 
Still we find the flowing brooks 
In the picture story books. 
R. L. Srevenson. 


THE FRIENDLY LEAVES. 


Norru Wind came whistling through the wood 
Where the tender, sweet things grew,— 

The tall fair ferns and the maiden-bair 
And the gentle gentians blue. _ 

“It is very cold. Are we growing old?” 
They sighed. ‘“ What shall we do?” 


The sigh went up to the loving leaves. 
“We must help,” they whispered low. 

“They are frightened and weak, O brave old trees; 
But we love you well, you know.” 

And the trees said, “ We are strong, 
Make haste: down to the darlings go!” 


So the leaves went floating, floating down, 
All yellow and brown and red; 

And the frail little trembling, thankful things 
Lay still and were comforted ; 

And the blue sky smiled through the bare old trees 


Down on their safe, warm bed. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OFF TRAVELLING IN THE DEEP SEA. 


(Part IT.) 
BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


HE next day Cook Pompey and Charlie 
were on deck, looking off toward the cold, 
gray east. The wind was rising. The 

sea was calm, and yet not so calm, after all. One 
could see the long, heavy swell of the ocean. 
There was no rough breaking into waves; but one 
could but think, if the wind kept on growing, what 
an angry sea it would raise. 

And the crew of the “Almena B.”? “They 
were all on their way to the schooner,” so Cook 
Pompey told Charlie. “I can see ’em comin’, all 
but Long Jim. He’s off to de norrard, and oughter 
be a-comin’ soon. Fog is a-creepin’ toward us.” 

Yes, out of the east a thickening mist was 
stealing, rising up higher, higher, spreading out 
broader, broader. 

“ Wall, honey, guess Pomp better go below, an’ 
have dinner ready fur de men.” 

Charlie was left alone, watching the nearing 
boats, watching, too, that growing curtain of fog 
that soon would lower its folds about the “ Almena 
B.,” hiding everything. 

“What about Long Jim!” wondered Charlie. 
“ This fog will bother him fearfully. It is coming 
nearer, nearer! ” 

He recalled stories of the mist, of the boats 
caught in the fog, how the fishermen, bewildered, 
might row all night, and some never were seen 
again. What if Long Jim, caught in the unhappy 
fog, might, in his perplexity, wander aimlessly on, 
rowing in a wild despair? 

“The fog will be round the ‘ Almena B.’ soon,” 
said Charlie; “and — and — well— why couldn’t I 
take that dory — fastened to the schooner’s stern — 
and take that horn — and row to the norrard — and 
I could keep the schooner in sight — and blow my 
horn — and —and I daresay Long Jim would hear 
me.” 

Long Jim had that day set his trawls,— nets sunk 
in the sea and waiting to catch any careless fish in 
their meshes. To the fishermen returning, a row 
of bobbing corks showed just where the nets had 
been sunk. 

“There,” said Long Jim, “my stint is done, 
and the nets are set; and, when I come agin, guess 
[ll find some fish. Now for the ‘ Almena B.’” 

Long Jim was a good oarsman. His stroke 
was strong and steady. He with pride thought 
how quick passage he would make to the schooner. 
The click of his oars made a kind of music off in 
the sea. 
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“Soon I shall git thar!” he said more than 
once. 

His face was smiling when he started, but 
several times he cast anxious glances to the east. 

“Don’t like that fog to the eastard,” he said. 
“T must pull faster. I'll beat it.” 

“Click-click, click-click,” went his oars, “ click- 
click, click-click!” 

At last he stopped. 

Dolefully he exclaimed: “The fog has beat 
Long Jim! It’s all round me, and I dunno whar 
Iam!” 

He rested on his oars a moment. He looked 
up despairingly to the sky. Then he pulled on 
his oars again. The rowing, though, was spiritless 
and hopeless. 

Hark! 

What did he hear? 

He stopped rowing. 

“Toot! Toot! Toot!” 

“My, that’s a horn!” said Long Jim. 

He rose in his dory. He held a big brown 
hand to his ear, catching the sound in this rugged 
ear-trumpet. 

“Toot! Toot! Toot!” 

“Thar, thar! The sound comes — that— way!” 
he cried, excitedly pointing. 

How he pulled! 


“Click! Click!” 

With what vigor! 
"Click! Click!” 

With what hope! 
“Click! Click!” 
Nearer came the sound! 
“Toot! Toot!” 
Louder was the sound! 
“Toot! ‘Toot!’ 


At last Jim rose up in his dory again. 

“Hoorah!” shouted Long Jim. “If thar ain’t 
the ‘Almena B!’ Don’t she look good!” 

Then he stared again. He saw a boy in a dory. 


He shouted again: “Charlie, I’m beat agin! I’m 
thankful! ” 
One day Thanksgiving arrived,—dear old 


Thanksgiving, child of New England. The bell of 
the church on the village common rang joyfully. 

Charlie was in his seat. And was that his uncle, 
the skipper, coming into the pew? 

“T’m here, boy,” said the skipper. “I want to 
say I’m thankful to God. He’s been lookin’ arter 
us another year, and I’m thankful.” 

Soon he nudged Charlie, and nodded toward the 
left-hand gallery. 

Charlie looked up. There was Cook Pompey. 

Again the skipper nudged Charlie, and nodded 
toward the right-hand gallery. 

Charlie looked up that way. There was Long 
Jim. 

Tue Enp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SURYA BAI, THE SUN CHILD.* 


(A Hindu Myth.) 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


URYA BAI was only the daughter of a poor 
milk-woman; yet her eyes shone like stars, 
and her long golden tresses seemed tinged 

‘with heaven’s sunlight. Ah! she was so beau- 
tiful. - 

One day, while playing in the garden, uncon- 
scious of coming evil, there was a flutter of strong 
wings overhead, and down swooped two immense 
eagles, who bore the maiden in their talons up, 


*The milk-woman is the Harth that nourishes all 
things. The eagles are the clouds of sunrise and sun- 
set. The journey of Surya to the Rakshas’ country 
signifies the blight and frost which may nip the early 
vegetation of spring. The Rajah is the sun. Surya 
Bai is spring. 


up where the clouds were piled: upon each other, 
white and glistening like sea foam. 

On a high crag was their nest, an immense 
wooden room hooped with iron. In this room 
were seven doors. 

At first Surya Bai wept for her home, and would 
not be comforted, although the eagles lavished 
upon her all the costliest treasures of earth. At 
last they left her to search for a diamond ring to 
adorn her‘little finger. 

There was a fire in the nest with which Surya 
Bai cooked her food. Forgetting to tend to it, the 
flames soon died away, and left nothing but a 
heap of smeuldering ashes. 

In her perplexity the maiden looked over the 
walls of the nest and, to her delight, saw smoke 
curling up to the sky a short distance off. With 
eager haste she tripped along till she found her- 
self at the house of a Rakshas, or evil demon. 
The son was out hunting for food. The mother 
answered the girl’s timid knock. She was an ugly 
crone, whose evil looks filled Surya’s heart with 
fear. 

“What a fine feast such a fat, dainty morsel 
would make for my son!” thought the old woman. 
Finding Surya Bai eager to escape her clutches, 
she tried to push the maiden inside the door. But, 
bending low, the girl eluded her grasp, and sped 
back to the eagles’ nest, stumbling over stones, 
and catching her floating curls in the cruel briers, 
that seemed only too eager to hold her fast. 

At last she gained the dizzy heights. Rushing 
swiftly in, with trembling hands she barred each 
door, not a moment’ too soon; for the Rakshas 
who had returned, hearing from his mother, what 
a valuable prize he had lost, foaming with rage, 
followed her trail to the nest, and, finding every- 
thing still inside, commenced to tear at the walls, 
in order to break them open. In his frantic 
efforts he left a piece of his claw sticking in the 
crack of the door. 

Surya Bai, awaking from her sleep, reached 
forth her hand to open the door, when it struck 
the claw, and she immediately lost all conscious- 
ness. 

While in this condition, she is discovered by a 
kind Rajah, who feels sure she is not dead, and 
carefully examines her for some traces of injury. 
He sees the claw in her hand, quickly removes it, 
and Surya revives, and out of gratitude promises 
to wed the Rajah. 

He already has one wife, who is neither young, 
pretty, nor good-tempered. Jea.ous of the beau- 
tiful young girl, wife number one entices her to 
the edge of a tank brimming with water; and, de- 
spite her struggles, Surya is thrown into its depths. 

On the spot where she fell a beautiful sunflower 
sprang up. As the Rajah wandered hither and 
thither, seeking the lost maiden, he discovered the 
flower that kept bending lovingly toward him. 

The jealous wife, fearful that he might find 
out that the flower was Surya Bai, had it carried 
to the forest, and burned. From the ashes arose 
a fine mango-tree that bore one fair blossom on its 
topmost bough. Soon the blossom swelled into a 
fruit of such perfect form and size that it was 
carefully guarded for the Rajah. 

One day a poor milk-woman was passing under 
the tree with an open can. The mango was now 
very ripe. Slipping from the branch, it fell into 
the can. When the milk-woman arrived at home, 
she poured off the milk, expecting to feast on the 
fruit. What was her surprise to see that the can 
contained not a mango, but a tiny lady no larger 
than the fruit, richly dressed in red and gold. 

With great rapidity she grew to her full stature. 
The Rajah had found out about the transforma- 
tions of the maiden, and arrived at the door in 
time to see his beloved Surya Bai, who tells her 
story. All at last ends happily. 


OUR OLD CHURCHES. 


Yz temples, that to God 
Rise where our fathers trod, 
Guard well your trust,— 
The truth that made them free, 
Their scorn of falsehood’s plea, 
Their cherished purity, 
Their garnered dust. 


Thou high and holy One, 
Whose care for sire and son 

All Nature fills! 
While day shall break and close, 
While night her crescent shows, 
Oh, let Thy light repose 

On our free hills! 

JOHN PIERPONT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE LOMBARDY POPLAR. 


BY EDITH L. HODGE. 


N a lonely corner of the forest, apart from all 
the other trees, there grew a Lombardy pop- 
lar. None ever spoke to the tree; for all had 

heard the ancient story of her disgrace, and she 
was ostracized by the whole forest. But one, a 
little beech shoot growing at her mother’s feet, 
was sorry for the lonely tree, and often wished to 
speak. But, whenever she made up her mind to 
do it, her little leaves would quiver so and her sap 
would run so rapidly through her that she would 
give up the idea till another time. At last, one 
warm summer afternoon, when nearly all the trees 
were taking their usual nap and the sun was almost 
set, the little beech took courage, and, bending its 
tender head toward the poplar, murmured softly : 
“Dear poplar, you seem so lonely all by yourself, 
won't you speak tome? My mother has told me 
how you hid the cup, and then, because you said 
you knew nothing of it, were condemned to raise 
your branches forever upward. But it was all so 
very long ago, and I am sure you must be sorry 
now. Won't you please let me whisper to you 
sometimes, when all the other trees are busy 
together?” 

Every separate leaf of the poplar quivered, for 
this was the first time in all the long years that 
any tree had spoken kindly. And because the little 
beech looked up so innocently, and fluttered her 
tender leaves with such confidence, the poplar 
replied: “ Ah, child, and so they still tell that old 
story? Well, I will tell you about it; and perhaps 
it will help you to be a stronger, straighter tree. 
I remember, as if it were yesterday, the night 
the thief came to the forest with the cup. And 
because he was a man, and free to go and come 
as he chose, I loved him. And, when he asked 
me to hide the cup for him, I was glad; for I 
thought that, if I did this thing for him, he would 
perhaps care for me, even if I were only a tree. 
So I took the cup; and, when they came through 
the forest, looking for it, I only hugged it closer to 
me, and said that I knew nothing of it. But, when 
they commanded that all the trees should raise 
their branches, I knew, in the flutter of a leaf, 
what I had done, and that I would never see the 
tree again; and for very shame that I, a tree, had 
loved a man, and through my love had done so 
vile a thing, I raised my branches to cover my 
shamed head, and nevermore will take them down 
again.” 

And the little beech could only flutter softly, 
“ Poor poplar! ” 

But the next day, when the sun was highest, 
it saw that one branch of the poplar was bent a 
little; and after that the hottest rays of the noon- 
day sun fell always on the silent poplar. 
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A SCENE FROM CHINA. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SNOWFLAKE. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


A FLAKE of snow as white as lily-leaf, 

Fell down one morn from out a sky of grief. 

Into my mind it fell, and sparkled clear, 

And softly whispered, “God and heaven are 
near!” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LITTLE TUSKEGEE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS. 


BY MAX B. THRASHER. 


FTER the bell at Tuskegee Institute rings 
for noon on Sunday, and the great congre- 
gation of a thousand colored young men 

and women students who have attended service in 
the Institute church file out to their respective 
Sunday-School class-rooms, the children and the 
babies may be seen making their way -toward 
Phelps Hall, the building in which all of the infant 
classes meet. Some of the children are so small 
that their fathers carry them, for at Tuskegee 
they believe in beginning to teach the children 
early. These are the children of the teachers and 
the members of the faculty. As perhaps every 
one knows now, all of the teachers at Tuskegee, 
like all of the pupils, are of the race which the 
Institute has been founded to help. 

Mr. C. W. Wood, the teacher of elocution, is 
the superintendent of the children’s Sunday 
School. He was once a boot-black in Chicago, 
but persevered until he was able to go to Beloit 
College as a student. While there, he took sev- 
eral prizes for speaking, and from over three 
hundred students was selected to play the part of 
(Edipus, the king, when the students gave the 
Greek play of that name. 

Mrs. Penney, the chaplain’s wife, is Mr. Wood’s 
assistant. Baker Washington, a boy of twelve, 
Principal Booker T. Washington’s elder son, is 
the secretary. I sat with him at his desk one 
Sunday, while he was making out his reports, and 
studied his methods. The report of each class is 


handed in to him on a printed slip, which gives 
not only the number of the members of each class 
present and absent, but also the names. of the 
absent members. The secretary collects the slips, 
adds the totals, and enters them in his books. 
In this way he can give at any time a very com- 
plete report, not only of the school, but of what 
each scholar has done. The average attendance 
is about seventy. The highest attendance for 
the year had been a little above eighty. 

It has seemed to me, when I have visited the 
school, as if the little scholars had their lessons — 


“shall I sayjit? — better than those in most of the 


white schools with which I am familiar. One 
day when I was there, too, they were all excite- 
ment over plans for a picnic, which they were to 
have the next week. 

Three miles from Tuskegee Institute is a great 
farm which the Institute owns,—a plantation of 
eight hundred acres. This is used as a school 
farm; and on it the young men students, who 
expect to be farmers later in life, learn the best 
methods of farming, and at the same time raise 
much of the food which the students at the school 
eat. Thatis one of the good things about Tuske- 
gee Institute: it not only teaches its students 
books, but it also teaches them to work. On this 
farm in one year, when I was there, they had 
ninety acres of oats, thirty acres of sweet pota- 
toes, twenty acres of sugar-cane, and a great many 
acres of corn, vegetables, and fruit. There were 
mules and horses, cows and sheep, turkeys, hens 
and chickens, Guinea hens perching on the fences 
to cry to the hawks, and, funniest of all, a big 
family of fat, yellow goslings, whose father and 
mother led them around with their own long, slim 
necks stretched high up in the air as they “ quat- 
tered” advice and information to their children. 

The young men who work on the farm are in 
charge of some of the school’s teachers. They 
have a number of houses to live in; and then 
every evening, after the day’s work on the farm 
is over, they meet in the old plantation house, a 
beautiful, big, old house with broad verandas, 
for their evening school. 

Out back of the plantation house is a fine grove 


of oak-trees, with here and there on the edge of 
the grove a wonderful magnolia-tree on which, 
at that time, the buds were just opening,— great, 
creamy-white buds, which unclose to make a 
flower as big as a bowl and with the waxen beauty 
and delicious fragrance of a huge pond lily. It is 
in this grove that the children of the Sunday 
School were to have their picnic, and they were 
to stay all day. Do you wonder that they were 
excited when they were making plans for it? 


THE INVINCIBLES. 


THERE once were two knights full of mettle and 
merit, 

Who joined in a league and maintained it with 
spirit. ; 


No task was so hard it could baftle their skill. 


And one was I-can, and the other I-will. 


I-can was tall, lithe,— all wit, wisdom, and grace, 
With a slightly superior smile on his face; 

I-will was short, stout, red-haired, bull-necked, 

and bold,— 

A terrible fellow where once he took hold. 

I-will, by himself, had been boastful and heady, 
But tireless I-can kept him prudent and steady ; 
While truly this latter, unyoked from his brother, 
I fear had accomplished much less than the other! 


But take them together! — where’er they might 
g0, 

Doubts, dangers, 
snow. 

From pygmy Too-lazy to strong-armed Despair, 

No foe could withstand the invincible pair; 

And surely without them the world would stand 
still, 

For masters of Fate are I-can and I-will! 

Dora Reap GoopDALe. 


and obstacles vanished like 


Some clergymen make a motto, instead of a 
theme, of their texts. Hosra Batxov. 


What society wants is a new motive, not a new 
cant. Macavray. 
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GRANDMA. 


WHEN grandma puts her glasses on 
And looks at me — just so,— 

If I have done a naughty thing, 
She’s sure, somehow, to know. 

How is it she can always tell 
So very, very, very well? 


She says to me: “ Yes, little one, 
*Tis written in your eye!” 

And, if I look the other way, 
And turn and seem to try 

To hunt for something on the floor, 
She’s sure to know it all the more. 


If I should put the glasses on 
And look in grandma’s eyes, 
Do you suppose that I should be 
So very, very wise? 
Now what if I should find it true 
That grandma had been naughty, 
too? 


But, ah, what am I thinking of? 
To dream that grandma could 
Be anything in all her life 
But sweet and kind and good? 
- Id better try myself to be 
So good that when she looks at me 
With eyes so loving all the day, 
Ill never want to run away. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
_ ON A LADDER OF SUNBEAMS. 


BY GENIE O. STOVALL. 


HAVE had a wonderful journey ! 

I do not believe any one in all 

the world has ever been there 
before or since; and, if you wish to 


know of all the beautiful things I 
saw, I will tell you of them as well 
as I can. Well, it happened in this 
way. 


THE 


CHRIST-CHILD — DEGER. 


she turned to me, and cried, “ Look, 
we are almost there.” And the next 
flight ushered us into a beautiful 
- busy scene. Thousands of the tiny 
artists were rushing hither and 
thither, palette and brush in hand, 
each getting his colors for the work 
at dawn. 

When I was introduced as a new 
member of their band, they gathered 
around me, singing joyously : — 


‘ We welcome you to sunshine land, 

A member of our busy band. 

Our colors we get from God’s own hand. 

Our brushes each day are dipped anew 

In his glorious sunshine and perfumed 
dew.” 


A palette was given me, and some 
prushes. “Now you must tip the 
chalice of the lilies with gold,” the 
little artist said. ‘‘ You will have to 
learn to blend before you can tint 
the roses and the carnations and 
tulips.” And there on my palette 
was placed a heap of liquid sun- 
shine. 

I saw them all gathered around a 
great fountain of light, and a hand 
placed upon each palette its shade 
of color. We must have been very 
busy; for the dawn seemed to come 
quickly, as we all scampered down 
the ladder of sunshine. As we 
reached the last round of the ladder, 
the East was blushing in the new- 
porn day, and the silver dawn was 
melting at her brush. 

“Hurry up! We have a busy 
time before us,” our queen cried; 
and as I looked around, I found that 
we were in a big, old-fashioned 
country garden. There were rows 
of lilies all banked close against the 
wall of a cottage, and I had plenty 


One soft summer’s day I was spend- 
ing at our old homestead where my uncle lived. 
It was a big brown house, like a tower. Ivy 
and creepers of all kinds had woven a rich green 
tapestry about the stone walls, and the garden 
surrounding it was a wilderness of flowers. It 
looked as if millions of rainbows had been shat- 
tered and scattered over the bushes and lawns. 
This garden was my delight; and, when my uncle 
told me that he would not be ready in an hour to 
take me driving, and for me to go in the garden 
and enjoy myself with the flowers until he called 
me, I was very happy. I took a book, and sat 
with my back against a magnolia-tree.' The air 
was heavy with the odorous breath of the flowers, 
and the bees and the butterflies held high carni- 
val; while the humming-birds flashed in and out, 
driving their long bills greedily into every honey- 
cup, sipping a little here and there. I finally be- 
came more interested in my surroundings than in 
my book; and, as it fell from my lap, I began 
wondering many things. ; 

“How beautiful everything is!” I said aloud. 
“I know God paints the sky and the flowers and 
everything bright with the touch of his hand; but 
I wonder how the flowers are painted fresh every 
day,— the roses so red and pink, and the pansies 
have clean new little faces each morning, and 
the— and, oh! I won-der—I won-der!” Just 
then I heard a rustle of leaves, and a cool touch on 
my cheek caused me to start. 

“Oh!” I cried, springing to my feet. The 
sweetest silvery rippling laugh, like the trill of 
birds, was heard, as a little fairy creature stood be- 
fore me. She was all light and sparkle. Hair 


like showers of sunshine fell about her, and in her 
hand she balanced a palette through which several 
brushes were thrust. 

“J heard you wondering how the flowers were 
painted,” she said. ‘You love the flowers, little 
one; and you ought to be one of us. I am a 
flower sprite.. There are many of us. We come 
down when you are fast asleep, and paint the 
flowers, so that, when the world awakes, the colors 
all will be dry, and the perfume and the dew will 
cover them. Our duty is to make all things 
beautiful and sweet. We live near the sun and 
the stars and the rainbows. We gather our colors 
from the sun, and bring them down toearth. See, 
this is the way we do.” And in a moment she 
sat on the branch of an oleander-bush, and touched 
each opening bud so dexterously; and, so graceful 
was every movement, I was enchanted. 

Putting out my arms to the little artist, I begged 
her to teach me how to paint the flowers, and that 
I might join her band of workers. She was 
pleased, and told me that I should go with her, 
and go to the land where brushes were dipped in 
sunshine with which to paint all things beautiful. 
Just then I was wondering how I could ever get 
up so high. She made a little trill to a bird, that 
flew up into the skies as if to carry her message, 
and in a moment there was a ladder of sunbeams, 
all held together by ropes of morning-glory vines. 

“Do not fear,” she said. ‘Be quick, and follow 
me.” I never shall forget how light I felt. My 
feet scarcely touched the bars of sunshine as I 
ascended. Up, up we went, higher and higher, 
passing banks of clouds and seas of mists, when 


to do. I just dipped my brush in 
the gold and touched the heart of each pure 
snowy lily; while after me came the little per- 
fume-bearer with a huge chalice filled with dew 
that he sprinkled on buds and blossoms. 

Oh, it was such a pretty, funny sight! The 
violet painters fell flat upon the ground, and were 
the busiest of all; for the bushes were just filled 
with new-opened blossoms. They could not 
touch all with blue, and many of them were left 
pure white. 

When Widow River, the owner of the garden, 
walked among her flowers the next morning, she 
said “the root of her white violets were spread- 
ing.” Oh, how we laughed! And the pansies 
we were allowed to do with as we pleased. I 
dashed my glittering yellow on the leaf of one, 
while the paint left over was slashed and mottled 
over them by all the sprites at random. 

“Well,” I said to one of my companions, “I 
have often wondered why the pansies were of so 
many colors.” “And the morning-glories, too,” 
said he, laughing, “come, we must get to them 
now.” My, how many they were! But I only had 
my gold light, and could not take part; but I 
watched, and laughed to see the busy little band, 
how they jumped like so many acrobats, swaying 
here and there, getting tangled in the tendrils, but 
always leaving color and beauty at every move. 
“Oh, see!” I cried. “I have some beautiful sun 
paint still left. How shallI use it?” ‘Climb 
to the top of yonder tall stalk,” the queen said, 
“and touch those opening sunflowers.” Just as I 
reached the tall green bush and was poised ready 
to change the colorless leaves into the golden glory 
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of the sun, I was tumbled down to earth,— not by 
the breaking of the stalk or any fault of my own, 
but by my uncle calling me: “Gene! Gene! Why, 
bless me, you have been fast asleep.” 

I rubbed my eyes. I looked about me. Yes, 
I had been asleep in the land of dreams; and with 
reality my dear little companions all dissolved in 
the mists of fancy. 

While driving with my uncle awhile later, I 
told him of my wonderful dream. 

“ My child,” he said, “ there is much that is real 
init. All beauty and color is distilled sunshine. 
The fingers of God touch every object of nature 
with their light, and it glows with warmth and 
color.” 

“ Yes, that is so,” I said; but I shall always miss 
my little friends who taught me to climb on a 
ladder of sunbeams to the source of beauty and 
light. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FEBRUARY FIFTEENTH. 


BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP. 


Ir looks, in sooth, a day most inauspicious, 
Yet twice have oped its portals bare 

To give to earth and me of heaven a foretaste, 
Two sisters dear my love to share. 

Henceforth for aye, despite its untoward seeming, 
Deep in my heart I hold it fair. 


And since once and again that selfsame dayspring, 
E’en though in semblance grim and drear, 
With parted doors hath brought from out its 
treasures 
Gifts unto me priceless, most dear, 
All days that come, with what they hold in keeping 
For mine and me, will I not fear. 


FAREWELLS. 


HE Turk will solemnly cross his hands 
upon his breast, and make a profound 
obeisance when he bids you farewell. 

The genial Jap will take his slipper off as you 
depart, and say with a smile, “You are going to 
leave my despicable house in your honorable 
journeying,—I regard thee!” 

In the Philippines, the parting benediction is 
bestowed in the form of rubbing one’s friends 
face with one’s hand. ; 

The German “Lebe wohl” is not particularly 
sympathetic in its sound; but it is less embarrass- 
ing to those it speeds than the Hindoo’s perform- 
ance, who, when you go from him, falls in the 
dust at your feet. 

The Fiji Islanders cross two red feathers. 
natives of New Guinea exchange chocolate. 
Burmese bend low, and say, “Hib! Hib!” 

The “ Auf wiedersehen” of the Austrians is the 
most feeling expression of farewell. 

The Cuban would consider his good-by anything 
but a cordial one unless he was given a good 
cigar. The South Sea Islanders rattle each 
other’s whale-teeth necklace. 

The Sioux and Blackfeet will at parting dig 
their spears in the earth as a sign of confidence 
and mutual esteem. This is the origin of the 
term “ burying the tomahawk.” 

In the islands in the straits of the Sound the 
natives at your going will stoop down and clasp 
your foot. 

The Russian form of parting salutation is brief, 
consisting of the single word “ praschai,” said to 
sound like a sneeze. The Otaheite Islander will 
twist the end of the departing guest’s robe, and 
then solemnly shake his own hands three times. 
The Christian “good-bye” is a contraction of 

God be with you.” Why contract it? 


The 
The 


Selected. 
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EXTRACTS FROM “ALONG THE WAY.” 


No. J. 
From THE FRENCH oF C. WAGNER. 
BY SYLVIA COLBURN. 


OUNG swans raised far from the water, 
young captive swallows that are prevented 
from leaving, yet move their wings as 

they behold the flight of their companions toward 
the country of the sun, prove irresistible causes 
of sadness, and the most tender care cannot 
console them. What ought not to rise in the 
minds of little children, issues of a peasant race, 
all impregnated with the life of the fields, who 


live in the attics of Paris, in the depths of courts 


where the grass as well as the pavements has not 
enough air and sun? 

There was once a little boy, very pale. His 
world was a series of dark alleys of the outskirts. 
He had for a horizon walls and chimneys; fora 
sky, a straight band, high, between two ranges of 
roofs. He had never seen other water than that 
which ran from the gutters, nor the garden’s 
blossoms, excepting those which were on the bor- 
ders of a window. He was often seen sitting, 
sad and open-eyed, dreaming of far-off things 
which he could not understand nor name. This 
made his parents uneasy; and some one, versed 
in the art of interpreting sadness in a child’s face, 
proposed to them to have him pass a summer in 
the country. 

He left, therefore, for a little holiday, and 
plunged, the day after, into a life entirely differ- 
ent. This was a revelation to him: all seemed 
new, and at the same time as if it had been seen 
before. He met, as old acquaintances, those 
things which, until then, he had not known even 
the name. It was continual surprises, discoveries, 
joyful exclamations. In brief, he felt himself in 
his element for the first time. The air intoxi- 
cated him. The flowers moved him. He passed 
long moments, each day, in seeing the fish play 
in the water, and each evening the stars shine in 
a limitless sky. For the young chickens, the 
lambs, the horses, all the good beasts of the fields, 
he had kind caresses, as one has in reserve for 
friends seen again after a long absence. After 
the meagre, artificial life in which he had been 
pining, his true life came to him. Days of ar- 


dent movement, bathed in light and sunshine,. 


were succeeded by deep and refreshing sleep. 
And when, finally, he returned again, he had so 
much vigor and gayety, his step was so firm and 
his skin so brown, that his parents could not 
believe their eyes. But they noticed very quickly 
that his heart had not come back. He had left 
it there, in the hedges, the wood-paths, the mead- 
ows, in the shadows of the trees where he had 
picked strawberries while listening to the songs of 
the birds. He spoke much of his pleasant sum- 
mer, relating stories, describing what he had 
seen, and promising himself that he should return 
there. 

One day, the following spring, he carried mys- 
teriously to the box a letter to the persons with 
whom he had lodged in the country. In it he 
asked the farmer to engage him as a work or 
stable boy, it did not matter in what capacity, but 
as soon as possible. He would give very little 
trouble, and would sleep on the hay, if necessary. 
The letter was not answered exactly as he wished. 
At ten years of age one is not calculated to be a 
farmer’s boy; but the peasant reserved for his 
young friend a place in the little village, where 
he could strengthen himself while attending to 
his new vocation, and renew his alliance with the 
soul of the fields. 


UMBRELLA DAY. 


Ir was Umbrella Day in Rainy Town. 

The crowd went hurrying up and down, 

With umbrellas white and black and brown, 
And faded and old and gray. 

There were sounds of voices and hurrying feet, 

And so many people along the street, 

That the birds sang out, “ Peet-weet, peet-weet, 
Oh, this is Umbrella Day!” 


At last there were two umbrellas met. 
It was plain to see that they both were wet; 
But one was dainty and black as jet, 
And the other was faded and brown. 
And a sweet little girl with a smiling face 
The old brown parasol held in place, 
While the new one covered a dress of lace, 
But a face that was wearing a frown. 


The old umbrella forgot its shade, 

And the useful years that caused it to fade, 

When it looked at the frown on the little maid, 
With the parasol black as jet; 

And it said, “’Tis better to walk the street 

With old, worn clothes and a smile that’s sweet.” 

And the little birds sang, ‘‘ Peet-weet, peet-weet, 
Oh, the weather is very wet.” 


FLORENCE JOSEPHINE Boyce. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A THIRD TWITTER FROM BIRD-LAND. 


BY MARION E. PICKERING. 


be Y dear,” chirped Grandma Swallow, as 
she.sidled along the ledge above the 
great barn-door to a sunny spot under 
the eaves, “I really think that it is quite time for 
you to call a family conference. The mornings 
are very chilly now, and yesterday I had quite a 
severe attack of rheumatism in my right claw.” 

“Bless me!” twittered Grandpa Swallow, hoy- 
ering beside her, and spreading his wings wide 
to shield her from the east wind : “ pray don’t stay 
outside this cold day. There’s Teddy Armstrong 
this minute, running toward the barn. When he 
opens the door, you dart inside, and I’ll follow.” 

“Oh, no,” warbled grandma, sweetly, “I enjoy 
the fresh air; and I’m very comfortable now, 
thank you. But, really, I think it is quite time 
to arrange for our journey southward. Our 
youngest great-grandchildren are hardly strong 
enough yet to endure the frosty weather.” And 
grandma ruffled her steel-blue feathers until they 
shaded to purple and green in the sunlight. “I'll 
start out this very afternoon,” piped grandpa, en- 
ergetically, smoothing his chestnut-colored waist- 
coat. “But there is one serious difficulty at this 
time of year. One sometimes has to wait outside 
so long before the barn-doors are opened, and 
then there is the risk of being shut up inside.” 

“ At Farmer Earle’s there’s a broken pane in the 
window of the cupola. I darted in and out all 
summer. You might try it,” chirruped grandma, 
perking her restless head reflectively. 

“So I will, so I will, my dear,” crooned 
grandpa, stretching his wings; “and now, if 
you're quite comfortable, I think I’ll take a few 
turns down by the river. I feel the need of 
exercise.” And grandpa described a great circle in 
the air, swept over the roof, and darted zigzag 
toward the meadow, while grandma looked on 
admiringly. 

“Oh, say, Grandma Swallow, may we come up 
there with you?” piped two shrill little voices, 
while, without waiting for permission, two tiny 
bunches of feathers perched uncertainly on the 
sunny ledge. 

“Bless your little bills, of course you may!” 
twittered grandma, spreading a wing cosily over 
each new-comer. 
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“Mamma says we must start South very soon 
now,” quavered Dot, cuddling among grandma’s 
soft feathers. “You and grandpa and all the 
uncles and aunties and cousins are going. What 
fun it will be!” ; 

“I suppose you’ve been ever so many times, 
haven’t you, grandma?” trilled Swift, inquir- 
ingly, as he tucked one little claw under his wing. 

“Yes, dear, I was ten years old last straw- 
berry-time; and I’ve been every winter,” chirped 
grandma, with the air of an old traveller. 

“And I suppose you've flown, oh, ever so many 
miles in all that time, haven’t you, grandma?” 
continued Swift, thrusting his inquisitive little 
head out from its feathery shelter. 

“About two million miles and a hundred thou- 
sand or so over,” crooned grandma, modestly. 
“Yes, ’ve seen considerable of this world in my 
day,” snapping her bill at a venturesome fly. 

“More than eighty times round the globe,— just 
think of that, Dot!” piped mathematical Swift, 
losing his balance on the narrow ledge in his en- 
thusiasm and fluttering back again. 

“And didn’t your poor wings get very, very 
tired? ” cheeped Dot, sympathetically. ‘ And didn’t 
it sometimes make you dizzy travelling so fast?” 

“Not a bit,” warbled grandma, reassuringly. 
“Why, in my best days, I thought nothing of 
taking a ten-hour spin of six hundred miles!” 

Dot and Swift curled down meditatively on the 
ledge, their bright, twinkling eyes peeping out 
from their fluffy breast-feathers, dreaming of the 
time when they, too, would plume their wings and 
take wonderful flights out into the great world. 
Just then there was a sudden whir of wings; and, 
after much circling and darting hither and thither, 
grandpa swooped down beside them. 

“Oh grandpa,” clamored Swift, excitedly hop- 
ping on one foot, “papa asked us a question in 
history last night. See if you can answer it.” 

“Indeed! what was it, pray?” quavered grandpa, 
drooping his wings attentively. 

“What fashion did the Swallow family set for 
the human race? Now don’t you tell the answer, 
Dot,” with an admonitory poke of his bill. 

“Dear me, I don’t believe I ever knew,” pon- 
dered grandpa, scraping his bill thoughtfully. 

“The swallow-tailed coat!” piped Swift, tri- 
umphantly, waving his wings. 

“Why, to be sure. Strange I should have for- 
gotten. And now, nestlings, your mamma will 
' be expecting you home to dinner. Here come 
Teddy and Louise toward the barn; and I must 
insist that grandma shall fly in, out of the cold 
wind, when the door opens. Good-by. Be sure 
to be ready for the grand family flight.” And 
there was a rapid whirring of wings, a flash and a 
dart, and the sunny ledge was empty. 


A PRETTY GAME. 


Tue sun and rain in fickle weather 

Were playing hide-and-seek together, 

And each in turn would try to chase 

The other from his hiding-place. 

At last they met to say good-by; 

And, lo! a rainbow spanned the sky. 
Anna M. Pratt. 


A time will come when the science of destruction 
will bend before the arts of peace, when the 
genius which multiplies our powers, which creates 
new products, which diffuses comfort and happi- 
ness among the great mass of the people, shall 
occupy in the general estimation of mankind that 
rank which reason and common sense now assign 
to it. ARAGO. 


THE WILL OF GOD. 


WHEN spring’s soft breath and softer showers 
New life infuse in birds and flowers, 

This song, O Lord, shall then be ours,— 
This is Thy will,— Thy will be done. 


When autumn cometh, golden-crowned, 
With treasures of the fertile ground, 
Bright, joyous, let the anthem sound,— 
It is Thy will,— Thy will be done. 


When children’s merry laugh and play 
Make sweetest music through the day, 
Most heartily we love to say, 

This is Thy will,— Thy will be done. 


When friends are ours, and joys increase, 
When sickness, want, and tumults cease, 
This thought comes with divinest peace,— 
It is Thy will,— Thy will be done. 


O Father, in our hearts instil 

Right thoughts of Thy joy-giving will. 
All things for good are working still,— 
Thy perfect Will,— Thy will be done. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A COLD WATER CURE. 


BY HARRIET C. COX. 


body and everything seemed uncomfortable. 

The children were too uneasy to even play, 
and sat around in the shade, wishing all sorts of 
impossible things. 

Carrie wished that she had three freezers full of 
ice-cream, one in front of her and one on each 
side. That, she thought, would keep her cool. 

Charlie longed for a swim; but it was two 
miles to the nearest pond, and it didn’t pay to go 
all that way and get hot for the sake of being cool 
only a few minutes. And then there would be 
the long walk’ back. No, he guessed he wouldn’t 
do that. 

“JT don’t see what summer’s good for, anyway,” 
he complained fretfully. “When you have lots 
of time for playing, it is too hot, or something, 
and you don’t want to play. Winter's the best 
time, and I just wish it would hurry up and 
come.” 

In his discontent, he made a kick at pussy, who 
was curled up in the shade. She scampered for 
the tree. 

“T wonder how ’twould be to be a cat,” he 
mused. 

* Not very nice, if boys like you were around to 
disturb you when you were nice and comfortable,” 
commented mamma, looking up from her sewing. 

Charlie looked a bit ashamed, and walked away. 

He was gone about half an hour, when he came 
rushing back, his face shining with delight. 

“ Say, I want some tumblers, and a pail, and two 
chairs — and—and”— He panted from his race 
up the green slope. 

“Well, what is it?” mamma asked, forcing 
him to sit down, while she wiped his wet forehead 
with her handkerchief. “Tell me all about it.” 

Carrie drew nearer. 

** Well, you see, I was down by the road under 
the big oak-tree, and an old man and a little girl 
came along; and they sat down to rest. And they 
were dreadful tired and hot; and the old man just 
lay right down in the grass, and said this was an 
awful hot road, and there wasn’t much shade, and 
not a speck of water anywhere to drink. He 
hated to keep going up to houses and asking for a 
drink, because the people would look at him and 
think he was a tramp. He did go to one place; 
and they were kind of cross, but gave him some 
water, and it wasn’t cold at all. 


if was one of those very hot days, and every- 


“He did look so used up! 

“So I went up, and got Hannah to give me some 
good cold water and some cookies, and took them 
down; and the little girl is eating the cookies now, 
and the old man has gone to sleep. It made them 
real happy. 

“And I thought, Why couldn’t I have a kind of 
store down there under the tree? Just take two 
chairs, and put a board across and have a big pail 
with some ice in it, and sit there and give a drink 
to every one that comes along. It would be great 
fun!” 

He was almost breathless as he paused. 

“Tt’s lovely! ” Carrie cried, clasping her hands. 
“T always liked to play store; and this will be ever 
so much better than the way we play it, because 
the people will be so pleased, and they won’t have 
to pay any money.” 

“It is a splendid plan,” mamma replied, “ only. 
I’m so sorry; but the ice is almost gone. This 
heat has melted it very fast.” 

“JT can go for some,” Charlie cried, springing 
up. “Ili take my cart, and go over to Smith’s; 
and, Carrie, you be getting the pail and chairs 
and tumblers ready. We don’t want to lose any 
time.” 

And the boy who was too hot to play started 
off for the shed to get his cart. 

It seemed a very short time before he was back. 
Carrie had only just got the plank laid on the 
seats of the chairs, making a nice long sort of 
counter, when he returned. 

“Mr. Smith gave me the ice,” he shouted to his 
mother, as he rattled past to where Carrie was 
awaiting him, with a crowd of hot and dusty bicy- 
clists camped in the shade beside her. 

Trade was brisk that afternoon. 

There were people on wheels and people in car- 
riages, and men and women and children walking. 
It seemed to the busy little water-venders that 
they had never known so many people to travel 
over that road before. 

“TI suppose it is because we never noticed,” Car- 
rie said during one brief pause. 

When supper-time came, they had disposed of 
fifteen pailfuls of water; and there was only a 
little piece of ice left in the cart, carefully cov- 
ered over with newspapers to keep it from melting 
so fast. 

“Why, we had a regular party some of the 
time,” Charlie explained to his father at the table. 
“Hverybody seemed so pleased and happy, and 
they all sat down awhile and talked, except some 
of the men who drove carts, and they had to go 
on; but they liked it best of any one, and said we 
were good children.” 

* And some of the men told funny stories about 
what they used to do when they were boys,” Car- 
rie broke in. “And one man” — she looked at 
her brother. 

“You tell, Charlie: you worked the hardest.” 

“No, I didn’t: you did. You just ought to 
have seen her offering the water to folks that 
came along. I felt kind of queer; but Carrie, 
she was so polite,— why, mamma, just as polite 
as you are when you have callers, and give them 
tea in your pretty cups.” 

* And the man said he’d take us sailing to-mor- 
row. It is his little boy’s birthday, and he is going 
over to the big pond and take him out all day; 
and he said he guessed you’d let us go. He’s 
going to call this evening, and ask papa. He was 
a very nice man, and his eyes smiled.” 

“But wasn’t it dreadfully hot?” queried auntie, 
scanning the red faces of the children. 

“Was it?” Charlie looked across at Carrie. 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” she answered. “We 
were so busy that I didn’t think.” 

“We didn’t have time,” concluded Charlie, as 
he ate a second bun. 
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A CLOTHES-PIN FACTORY. 


T takes just five turns of an ingenious ma- 

chine to make a finished clothes-pin from a 
‘ saw-log. The first turn saws sections of 

proper length off the log. The second splits these 
into blocks, each large enough for one clothes- 
pin. The third cuts the “crutch,” or legs of the 
pin, the fourth turns the head, and the fifth 
smooths the pin. Fifty million dozen are made 
each year in this country. 


ATER is a very good transmitter of sound. 

A scientist by the name of Calladon 

made some experiments on Lake Ge- 

neva, Switzerland, to demonstrate the power of 

sound to travel a long way in water. A clock 

was made to strike under the water, and was 

heard to a distance of twelve miles. In a second 

experiment the striking of a clock was heard to a 
distance of twenty-seven. 


HE soil of Peru contains the largest num- 
ber of mineral species,— at Pluria, in the 
north, petroleum and sulphur; silver, 

lead, copper, and coal in the great mining basin 
of Cerro de Pasco in Central Peru; and phos- 
phate, quicksilver, auriferous grounds, and borax 
at Arequipa, Carabaja, in the south. At the pres- 
ent time the number of mines in exploitation is 
2,500, employing 70,000 workmen. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wuat a growing world this is! 
people realize it? 

In studying lessons on the Old Testament, you 
read the words of Micah or Isaiah, the grand old 
Hebrew prophets. When they speak of the reign 
of peace and the coming of all nations together, 
the prophets had in mind only a little world, a 
small part of the globe. Europe was not known, 
Asia was not explored, Africa seemed a narrow 
strip of earth, America had never been heard of, 
while Palestine and Jerusalem were the centre of 
everything. 

The religious thoughts of the prophets are just 
as valuable as ever; but how changed is the view 
of the globe we live on! All this comes freshly 
to mind as we look into Mr. William Henry John- 
son’s new book, “The World’s Discoverers.” 

Here, in fine form, is the story of “ bold voyages 
by brave navigators.” Not only has the narrative 
abundant attractions of its own, but the illustra- 
tions and typography add materially to the pleasing 
effect. A more entertaining volume we have not 
met for many a day. 

Embodied in these chapters are sources of 
knowledge, stirring incident, brave examples, and 
inspiring lessons. Much of the book reads like 
romance, yet accurate history forms the fibre of 
the story. 

To some of us there is nothing more fascinating 
than writings of this kind. We have associations 
with the wide sea and rolling ocean. But deeper 
than this tie of sentiment is the love we all have 
for valorous natures who are willing to dare 
dangers many, in order to extend our knowledge 
of this globe, to spread civilization, and to unveil 
the mysteries of foreign customs and traditions. 

Beneath the spell of Mr. Johnson’s clear style, 
again we sail the seas, on marvellous quests, 
with Marco Palo, Maundeyille, Columbus, Magel- 
lan, Drake, Hudson, Franklin, and other worthies 
of famous character. No better choice could be 
made for a holiday gift-book to young people than 
this handsome volume. As the author well says, 
it furnishes examples of “high courage, heroic 
endurance, and unwavering faith.” It presents 
the world of 1900. It reveals the extension of 
man’s kingdom and how it came about. 


Do the young 


LETTER-BOX. 


PoRTLAND, ORE. 
Dear Editor,— Enclosed are some answers. Are 
they right? I have been studying birds for two years 
now, and belong to the John Burroughs Bird Society 
of Portland. Mr. Lord is our pastor and the president 
of our Bird Society. Yours respectfully, 
Tom E.ror. 


A portion of your answers are correct. The numbers 
in the Arithmetical Puzzle should make fifteen, not 
only when added up and down and across, but also 
when added diagonally. Your answer to the conun- 
drum is a good one, but not the one wanted. You 
will find the correct solutions in No. V. of the present 
volume. EDITOR. 


PUZZLE. 


THE first letters of the words in the following sen- 
tences are the initials of a noted person described by 
the sentence ; — 
Always loyal. Our well-known humorist. 
Declamatory weightiness. Thoughtful American elec- 
Was triumphant soldier. trician. 

Recognized wisdom every- Preacher beloved. 
where. Great wood-chopper. 
Left many admirers. His works live. 
E. Ts We 


A GROUP OF YOUNG MISSES. 


THE first puts things where you cannot find them. 
Another is a change from prosperity. 

Another anticipates evil. 

Another gives the words of an author wrong. 
Another is a slight accident. 

Another is agony. 

Another doesn’t understand right. 

Another doesn’t get what is said rightly. 

Another is out of shape. 


SQUARE WORD. 


SoMETHING used in writing. Latter part of the day. 
Boy’s nickname. Mary E. Hartley. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


Tevlto. 
Oholpteire. 
Rngemuai. 
Naance. 
Mpsreiro. 
Rstuntamiu. 
Nlesfurwo. 
Oypne. 
EstHer H. WHITE. 


CONUNDRUM VII. 


Wuart four letters of the alphabet keep more people 
from church than bad weather, sickness, and lack of 
clothes ? 

ELEANOR Frances Pratt sent the right answer to 
“ Adding and Subtracting”’ in No. IV. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. Y. 
Enigma I[V.— The Lord is my shepherd. 
CuHARADE V.— Bigotry (Big-O-Try). 
ConunDRUM V.— Noise. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Pearl. Turquoise. 
Ruby. Cameo. 
Opal. Jasper. 
Topaz. Agate. 
Carbuncle. Crystal. 
Diamond. Garnets. 


ADDED LETTERS. 


Gall, galley, gallows, gallop, gallery, gallant, gallon, 
galloon. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


N 
Ss) 


Q 
Zpa 
nHAaroa 


“iE 
WwW 


-keeps the reader’s interest constantly alive. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Tep’s Lirrte Dar. This is one of the best 
books written by Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever, and 
also one of the best books among the many good 
ones for young people. It is a long time since 
we have read anything quite so captivating ina 
child’s story. The experiences of this King 
Charles spaniel are very charmingly told. He 
runs away from his owner, who lives in a luxuri- 
ous home, and becomes companion and pet with a 
poor boy. What the little spaniel sees and hears 
proves very interesting. The friendship the little 
dog makes with a great St. Bernard is delightful 
and touching. All comes out well, as in model 
stories; and Ted, the St. Bernard, with the spaniel, 
all come to live at last in the beautiful home from 
whence the little dog ran away. How all this is 
brought about, the young people must find out 
for themselves. 


[Boston: Dana Estes & Co. Illustrated by 


Etheldred B. Barry. Cloth, pp. 103. Price 50 


cents. | 


A Littte AmeRIcAN Girt In InprA. Quite dif- 
ferent from the book mentioned above is this 
second volume by Mrs. Cheever. Here are ele- 
phants, banyan-trees, strange costumes, magicians, 
dusky faces, Arabs, and many other features of 
life in India. -Of course, Mrs. Cheever has a 
leading, interesting character, by the name of 
Judy, a bright, energetic girl. The author is able 
to take Judy through various entertaining events 
in India, and finally brings her to America, where 
she realizes in a happy way the great contrasts. 
Boston is remembered; and we have a very good 
picture of a winter scene on the Public Garden 


with merry skaters, the steeple of Arlington 


Street church adorning the sky. 
[Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Illustrated by 
H. C. Ireland. Cloth, pp. 281. Price $1.50. ] 


More Bunny Srortes. The author, illustrator, 
and publisher have worked together in happy 
agreement of thought and feeling. Mr. John H. 
Jewett (Hannah Warner) carries the inhabitants 
of Bunnyland through many entertaining dia-. 
logues, leads them into fascinating situations, and 
The 
chapter entitled “‘ The Bunnies’ Sunday School on 
Foot” is full of bright thoughts. Indeed, the 
whole volume fits well the needs of Sunday- 
School supplementary reading. What a contrast 
is this sunshiny book to the dark dull Sunday- 
School books of old! E 

[New York: Frederic A. Stokes Company. 
Pages 195. Price, $1.50. Illustrated by Culmer 
Barnes. Cloth. ] 


Tue Wortp’s Discoverrers. [We have noticed 
this attractive volume in Editor’s Chair. ' Author, 
William Henry Johnson. Cloth, pp. 416. With 
maps and illustrations. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. Price, $1.50.] 
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